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MRS. LOIS S. PARKER, 

Since 1859 a missionary to India, 
bringing America’s best to India’s need, 
filling each of the sixty-four years 
with ceaseless toil and fervent love 
for Hindustan’s people, 
and ever walking in white before them, 

AN EXEMPLAR OF 
THE HIGHEST LIFE AND 
TRUEST SERVICE. 
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OME things stand out to- 
day Avith startling bold- 
ness on Hindustan's nide 
horizons. It is only with 
these that this little book 
is concerned. 

For the first time 
surveys of the ^iscopal 
Areas by our Resident 
Bishops are published. 
They will help the pur- 
pose of this book, namely 
to interpret for those who watch India from afar 
the things of outstanding significance for the 
Kingdom of God. This little volume will serve 
also to bring up to date the record of the Methodist 
Centenary Fonvard Movement in India. 

For the beautiful cover-design we are in- 
debted to Mrs. H. A. Hanson of Sitapiir. 

The far horizons of Hindustan have a great 
and growing significance for our world Another 
generation will understand more fully what ours 
has begun to comprehend, — that human histoiy 
and human destiny are closely bound up with the 
three hundred and nineteen millions of our race 
wlio live in India For on Hindustan’s horizon 
to-dav the greatest figure is the Majestic Christ. 



.*», MllHlIFTOV Stkeet. 
Cau ctta. 



POLITICS A^D RELIGION IN 
MODERN HINDUSTAN. 


•INDUSTAN to-day is on 
the world’s horizon. A 
country as old as Egj’pt 
is showing signs of )OUth 
that place her among the 
most modern lands. 

India’s political sky is 
being scanned by the 
leaders of the world. 
What is happening here 
is of international signifi- 
cance because for the first 
time since the West came in contact with the East 
India is politically awake. And when one-fifth of 
the world’s inhabitants wake up after centuries of 
sleep, the world itself must become a different 
place. India’s weight in the scales of the world, 
whether intellectually, commercially, politically or 
spiritually, must materially determine the world’s 
condition. 

The outstanding fact regarding India to-day 
is that a people are in the process of becoming a 
nation This is, of necessity, a complex process, 
for India not only has as many and as distinct races 
as Europe, but has a larger population than that 
continent 

A National Character, — at last J 
For the first time since Europe touched India, 
a truly national character has arisen. Never 




before in the history of modern India has any man 
become universally known. To-day, Gandhi’s 
name is on all lips from Cape Comorin to 
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The Uortcon never ends on India's broad plains. 
Under these bright skies is being worked out the destiny 
of oue-fifth of our race. 


Peshawar and from Karachi to Rangoon. This is 
not because his idea and plan of “ Non-co- 
operation ” with the British Government has met 
the approval of all his fellow countrymen, but be- 
cause lie has incarnated the new spirit of Vojtug 
India, seeking to realise herself and find her own 
place in the modern world. Gandhi has awakened 
the national spirit from end to end in a land so 
vast and filled with such a variety of people, 
speaking so many languages, that nothing else ever 
has stirred thorn all. 




Gandhi is in prison as a seditionist and as one 
openly seeking to make impossible the existing 
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A Hindu temple -whose top is covered -with pieces of tin 
made from the Stamiard Od Company’s tins. The posst- 
bilities of ” reform " are almost unlimited! 


government, but the influence of his life and his 
spirit abides. Could he have seen his vay to 
co-operate with the Government and by constitu- 
tional means to bring about the self determination 
for which India's leaders strive, as others of his 
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Modern methods are penetrating even jar into the 
Himalayah nioitnlaius. These " Sandwich " men, repre- 
the " J?ed Lomf> " cigarettes, were found on the 
joh four marches up in the infenor. 


countrymen arc doing, he might still have been 
working out India’s destiny. Gandhi was not 
more patriotic than Rabindranath Tagore, Srini- 
vasa Shnstri, K. Natarajan. and scores of other 
famous Indians who saw no hope or wisdom in 
non-co-operation, but his eager spirit could not 
brook the delays that arc necessary in a land where 
the great majority of people arc not only ignorant 
and backward but without a political consciousness 
or anj- experience of national movements. With 
no national citizenship achieved. India cannot 
meet the demands or rise to the duties and respon- 
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stbilities of Home Rule. Wiser heads than 
Gandhi’s saw that to force complete self-govern- 
ment on India before her people were ready for 
it, was the surest way to wreck all the hopes of the 
future. 


by B. T. Bailey. 



This Hindu " holy man " has loaded himself ■with 
chains tn order to " mortify " his flesh. He is typical of 
India, groaning under many self-imPosed disabihltes. 
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Yet far more rapidly than could ever have 
been anticipated by the most ardent of India’s 
admirers, is a national consciousness and a common 
citizenship coming into existence. Were it not for 
the most delicate and difficult problems that 
Hindu-Moslem rivalries, jealousies and antipathies 
bring upon this land, a national unity would be 
well assured. But the solution of this problem, 
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nf enthusiasts and idealists, 
despite "^nsari, a leader in the Mohom- 


is still ahead. ^ ’ ,ust stated that in com- 

medan political camp, ^curing Hindu-Moslem 

parison«..h.hen«dof 

“S’n. view of the riots thot have recently 

nothing. strained relations that exist, 

broken ou , * stront'. Whether Hindus 

^TSommedans can ever really pull together 
“n^Mia is stdl an open quest.on. Politicians 
' “ We have a pact and unity ,s assured. 

The man in the bazaar says— “ Oil and nater 
rmivl” For the present, a system o£ 
reparS communal representation in the govern- 
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ment is, after a fashion, meeting the practical 
difficulty, but it does not promise much as a 
permanent arrangement. 


A Solution Offered by Christ. 

After all, the true solution of India’s 
problems, political, social and spiritual, can be 
found only in Christianity. Not only would the 
acceptance of Christ give these people a real unity, 
but His personality and principles would guarantee 
the moral force that is essential if India is ever to 
have good government of her own. Neither 
Hinduism nor Islam can produce the moral and 
spiritual fibre that must enter into a safe and stable 
national life. The principles of Christ are indis- 
pensable. This a few of the most thoughtful and 
spiritually minded of India’s leaders seem to 
recognize. They are speaking the language of 
the new day. Rabindranath Tagore refuses to let 
an idol be brought on the premises of his great 
new University. Gandhi urges every Hindu to 
become “ a close student of the Bible.” The 
Editor of the ” Indian Social Reformer ” calls 
upon missionaries to ” stand by India in her 
endeavour to apply the central teachings of Christ 
to her national life.” Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, late 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
declares in a great public meeting, " The Bible 
has been the greatest influence in my life.” Sir 
Narayan Chandarvarkar, one of Bombay’s greatest 
Hindu leaders whose recent death India mourns 
put himself on record thus * — 


India is being; converted: thft id^s. 
at the heart of the Gospel are slouly but surely per- 
meating every part of Hindu society, and modifying^ 
every phase of Hindu thoi^ht.” 
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«.i the bauks of the Ganges 
Imha ,<,cd, yc-.«r usks m «frv drtarl- 

anJ more -.eorkerr al Ike ' kul 

,„enl of her ..™ ^pfkcolio,, of the prmcfU, 

ora.Z'!Tker eiery-doe affams. 
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The Maharajali of Travancorc says : — 

“ It is the Christian’s Bible that will, sooner or 
later, work out the regeneration of India.” 

Even Buddhism is seeking to-day to revivify 
its antiquarian religion by Unking up Christ with 
Buddha. Take the following extracts from a 
recent article in “ The World and the New Dis- 
pensation ” (Calcutta) : — 

“So is Buddha’s personality alive' and tlirob- 
binjj and mardiing on — a figure of world importance 
and divine proportions ! He is out to conquer and 
to leaven all. What purpose vi’ill it serve to-d.sy to 
predicate life and immortality to Christ, and at the 
same time fail to see Buddlxa alive and active? 

This is a negation of God, — a kind of atheism of 


ty D. T. liadlfy. 



The mipionary car, nlietker it brings tracts, medicines 
or Ihe ChrtsUan message, always has a " following " m 
the rural areas. ‘ “ 
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a subtle and deadly type. Xo, Buddha is not dead, 
nor in the ‘past tense*, nor a mere ‘memory.’ 
He is an evile even as Christ is from much that is 
called Christian in the civilised world to-day. Be- 
hold Buddha and Christ are together,— these 
fellow -e\i1es. They are members one of another 
in some subtle and mysterious way, organically 
bound up with one another and with all humanity 
in the present consciousness of God.” 

Pketo hy B. T. Badley. 



A deputation oj ” Untouchables (tanners and 
leather dressers) coming to an Indian district super, n- 
tendent and his council to ask for spiritual instruction for 
their people. Such requests sometimes involve thousands 


This turning to Christ is a first step towards 
accepting Christianity, and is probably the most 
striking thing on India’s horizon to-day. Indeed, 
the poUtical and social awakening of India is a 
Airort result of the spread of influences that are 
traceable to Christ’s Gospel. The dynamic of 




Christ’s teachings aiid the power of His personality- 
are the greater-factors in shaping modern India. 
The greatest scliool of the nations is Hindustan 
and her greatest teacher is the living Christ. To 
His words India is attending as possibly no other 
non-Christian land of the world. Yet it cannot be 
denied that there is a marked revival of both 
Hinduism and Mohommedanism in India. These 
communities were never more alert and aggressive 
than to-day. But one must look deeper than the 
formalities of religion or the activities that appear 
on the surface, to get a true understanding of the 
trend of events. Earnest men, Hindus and 
Mohommedans, spending themselves for a land in 
the making, find themselves unable to supply for 
these vast multitudes the purity and power that 
come only from the abiding Christ. 
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A devotee of the goddess Kali, bowtng over the sacrificial 
posts in front of the temple at Kalighat. 
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.1 f/inJii " holy ” man. head dovn »'cr a 

fire of dritJ cov~JuMfz takes. Foolis/i^ I es . — /uit also 
another tnduai'an af InJia's ^eallh of Jetolioti to religion. 
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A Jicensed liquor shop in one of Calcutta's husiest 
thoroughfares. In such places foreign spirits are increase 
ingly tn demand by Indian drinkers. 


India's Reformers Make Discoveries. 

Reformers who, seeing what Christian Mis- 
sions have accomplished in elevating the depressed 
classes and building character of integrity and 
unselfishness where Islam and Hinduism through 
the centuries had failed to lift or empower, have 
adopted the message and methods of the mis- 
sionary and entered hopefully on the supreme task 
of making men and women of integrity, purity, in- 
telligence and patriotism. To their amazement 
they are discovering two remarkable things. First, 
that they are standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the missionary. They had thought he was some 
Sort of proselytizing agent, not primarily concerned 
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with the task of making better citizens. They 
imagined that he was Hvtng and working in a realm 
of creeds and ideals, but find him toiling patiently 
at the practical things that enter into everyday life 
and work. It is dawning on the consciousness of 
India’s non-Christian leaders that Christian mis- 
sionaries saw a hundred years ago what the 
nationalist “ reformers ” have just comprehended, 
VIS.., that you cannot have a better India until you 
have men and women purer and truer and more 
unselfish, saved from the blights of sordid social 
cults and freed from the fetters of degraded 
religious systems. Modern India, they begin to 


Fholv 6y B T. Sadlty, 



I /iiniscJ jar fhe id/f of " toddy," 

feroir»tvJ /t<7t«or of fht falm tree. Tint iarf;e shed accotn- 
modules stores of peofie Jjquor and hves are cheap in 
India ' 
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comprehend, demands not that the religion or 
traditions of the fore-fathers be prcser\’ed, but that 
people through their religion and customs be fitted 
to enter upon the practical duties of citizenship. 
Social service, they begin to understand, has its 
foundations on a true, spiritual life. Already 
India’s non-Chnstian leaders have realised that the 
“ outcaste ” millions must be lifted out of their 

Pheta by B. T. Badlty 
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degradation if India’s people are to prosper. In 
some cases far-seeing men in the Hindu camp have 
realised that from these very “ depressed ” classes 
may come the forces that will save Hindu society 
itself. The Editor of the " Indian Social Re- 
former ” has just said editorially in his paper — 
“ The salvation of the country, it is becoming 
increasingly clear, will come mainly from the 
depressed and repressed sections of the Indian 
people, — Sudras and women.” Then he quotes 
the Bible as if it were his own book, — “ The stone 
which the builders had set at naught will become 
the head of the comer.” 


Phei9 iv E. Mfffall. 



A lIntJii hoy ascetic: Ins bodv is smeared with ashes. 
This aacient Hindu method oj tramhif; lenders does not find 
much favour in India’s nese day. 
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SpiTifiifi/: has rccrtrcd on rfctnfly m fnJij, but 

it can do /itlJc to jolrc tlic economic frohlcm that is now 
bettif: faced. 

The Pathetic Position of " Reformers.” 

Hut a more amazinti discoven* than this is 
bcincf made by India’s reformers. It is this, z}7at 
they arc without the poucr to make people better ' 
They had supposed that if ignorant people were 
cnhchtcncd, they ^\ouId become good. Their idea 
had been that if the upward way was pointed out 
to men the) would arise and tread it T)ie\ had 
imagined tliat if a commimiiy were gaen correct 
teaching, right li\ing would follow To raise the 
depressed, novi liad i>nK to show the uaN up to 
reform tiie drunkard, it wasonK nocessar\ to make 
clear to him that the community needed in him a 
pure, strong life to make .a patriot, the task stas 
reads to enlighten him as to the need of the 





motherland in the hour of opportunity. But to the 
surprise and confusion of the “ reformer ” human 
nature with its selfishness, pride, sensuality, love of 
ease and all the failings of the unregenerate heart 
refuses to yield to his exhortations. His strenuous 
public utterances are applauded, his vigorous 
writings are read and fully approved, but men and 
women go home to live the same sordid lives as 
before. He is an acknowledged “ reformer,” but 
he does not know how to re-form people. There 
is nothing more pathetic in India to-day. 

What can the “Reformer” do? What can 
the patriot further propose? The fact is that only 
Christ can re-form lives. Only He vho said “ Ye 
must be born again ” can bring man to the new 
life, where the individual becomes in and through 
Christ a “ New Creation,” with a desire for the 
higher, a love of the purer, a willingness, even 
eagerness, to sacrifice for oUiers, and a power to 
live the expanding, fruitful life. Tlie truth of this 
is slowly dawning on the consciousness of India’s; 
patriots and reformers. This realization is the 
forerunner of a new day. 

On India’s spiritual horizon the majestic 
Christ is supreme. 



THE CHURCH IN A NEW INDIA. 





^“•^LEARER than ever before 
IS the significance of the 
Cenicnar)- Forward 
Movement in India to- 
day Here, as elseuhcre. 
the break-up of tjie old 
ivorld marks the begin- 
ning of the new. This 
period of transition has 
been a time of uncN- 
ampled activity Events 
L j J l ' .- 'l . . • ' - js*' have moved wjih amazing 
rapidrtv since the close 
of the war, and perhaps India has taken larger 
strides for\<.ard during these few years than any 
other land. Greater problems, pohtical. social and 
moral, have been faced bv India since 1918 than 
at hn) time previous. Larger adjustments ha\e 
been brought alwut than am one thought possible 
More far-rcaching decisions have been made tlian 
in any preceding period 

The rc-aclions of the groat war ha\e cume up 
against India with great shocks Economic difii- 
cuhies have fieset her just when she was in tlie 
greatest political ferment Soeial revolutions hare 
come ujion her before she c<»uld adjust lierseU to 
the changing et>nditions resulting from her entrr 
ujion an internatumal career Fading markets in 
F.iiropo .and fiuctu.atmg < \ehange rates hare struck 
her just when the tcmj>«*rarv IxK'm following the 
close »if the uar siihstd<d. leaving her m srrtous 
financial straits 



Methodism’s Morale in India. 

All this rendered still more difficult the work 
of foreign missions in India, It is the more 
apparent when we recall that this was for India 
also the period of failing faith in the Christian 
lands and civilisation of the West, and an over- 
weening confidence in self. Christianity was sup- 
posed to have borne its legitimate fruit in the un- 
paralleled destruction of the great war and its 
untold cruelties and sufferings. For India, the 
war virtually wiped Europe off the map ; nor has 
anything that has happened there since the Peace 
Treaty was signed changed her thought about that 
continent. Non-Christians had their confidence 
seriously shaken and Christians had fresh dis- 
appointments to face. 

Failing finances in Europe and England co- 
incided with failing morale in India, with the result 
that considerable sections of the work of Missionary 
Societies of Churches of those lands have had to 
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« Ceuicnary '• school in the Pauri d, strict, stiuated 
more than a $tnle above sea level. 



be given up. Schools and colleges have been 
closed, fields of labor abandoned and workers dis- 
missed. This has led to such reverses as to alarm 
the Indian constituencies of those Churches and 
has resulted in unstable conditions. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that during this 
very period, 1918-1923, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India has made some of her greatest 
advances. This period of the Centenary affords a 
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•• Girl Guides " 0} the G'rh' fUfrh School, Cfl•xrt^or^. 
out on an " elephant pxcnk." 


most encouraging sur^’ey of the work of our 
Church in India ' Xolhint; less Ihan such a real 
" fonvard mor ement " as the Centenarj emerpnse 
represents could have saved the Mclhodisi Kpis- 
copal Church Irom )ust such sennus reverses as 
have been cvpcnenced dunnr; this period bv other 
Missions in this land 

There acre t«o main laclors that contnbuted 





The viissionary's o\-cart erossmf a rroer of the Central 
Provinces, — all in the day's work, 

to our continued success. First, there tvas the 
most heartening realization that the Church at the 
Home Base had both the intention and ability to 
continue and even increase its appropriations to 
the foreign field. While all these hopes were not 
realised, yet the financial giving was kept at a level 
that enabled the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India to tide over this unusually difficult period. 
Had the funds from America failed at this time, 
not only would the work of our Church in India 
liave suffered a great reverse, but her morale might 
have been seriously impaired. 

The other factor that saved the situation was 
that the enthusiasm generated by the compelling 
call for a great forward movement on the part of 
the Church in India itself, kept our people from 
\iclcling to the sag that has undoubtedly marked 
the vears 1921-1933 
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Several considerations made this depression 
specially marked in India, (i) There was what 
has already been indicated, a serious economic 
and financial disturbance following the post-war 
adjustments. (2) The Church had to face the 
waning confidence of India’s people in Western 
civilization and the Christianity of Europe, and 
re-interpret the essentials of the Gospel in the 
terms of India’s new life and needs. (3) The 
social ferment throughout the land has brought 
disturbing problems to the front. (4) The un- 
precedented political unrest throughout the country 
has unduly drawn the attention of the people to 
purely secular things and over-emphasized political 
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Primary cducattan is one of the supreme needs of India. 
U’tf can i^et along ‘wHhaut btuldmgs, tut uot ‘without the 
teachers. 
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n^rts of the land Indi^ 

, (st In iome par» , unpatnotic, 

rSstians have been ^ support to the 

cap,indeed,nhen a co^^^,j^„3 „„patnotic. This 
people thought OT ^dually clearing up. 

'nisunderstanding 3„ 3 could 

Under all thes Church vrere un- 

come only tf , 3 „d vision maintained and her 
■nimired, her faith . ipc-Quon kept alive. No 

zeS have brought this 

!re “statesmanship situation 

.. A mere knon dg ^ 


"L A mere know e g need was for 

SS^anded could mating determination, a 

eighty motive. 


compelling conviction that \vould carry the 
membership of the Church over the obstacles and 
through to the larger fields of endeavour. This is 
precisely what the Centenar}^ Movement furnished 
in India. So outstanding has been the service thus 
rendered by this Movement in India to Methodism 
here, and so direct has been the bearing of the 
Movement at the Home Base on the present 
strength and efficiency of our India work, that we 
need not leave it to historians of future decades to 
point out the significance of the Centenar)' Forward 
Movement to the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
India. 

The leaders of Methodism in India know how 
the Centenary saved the day. In India we have 
had not merely a movement within the Church, — 
the whole Church has been moving. 


PXite by F. Weed. 



Old ” Grant Road " Church m Bombay being re-built 
to meet modern condtiions; now known as " Centenary “ 
Church, — one of otir notable Centenary undertahings in 
India. 
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The jiew “ Gracey Memorial Church " of Sifapur. 
UniieJ Provinces, — another Centenary project splendidly 
completed. 


Raising Rupees during Slumps and Sags. 
Perhaps the most notable success achieved by 
tlic Methodist Episcopal Church in India during 
this period was in just the line of effort where it 
least expected, vis., the financial. At a time 
of national unrest, trade depression and unstable 
conditions in all departments, a decreased amount 
raised on this field ivoidd not have been surjirising 
and would have been pardoned Put our Church 
in India demonstrated a \*italit\ and showed a 
spiritual power that have greatly increased her self- 
respect and we trust have strengthened the faith of 

sz 
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A typical village scene. 


our friends at the Home Base. These facts are 
noted here for the encouragement of the Church 
at the Home Base whose courage and sacrifice 
Indian Methodism so fully appreciates, and also to 
show the patrons of this great work how worthily 
Indian Methodism has responded to their con- 
tinued confidence and support. 

During the first three of the Centenary years 
in India, i.e., 1919-1921, the yearly giving of 
Methodists in India rose by the amount of 
$97,980, which represents an increase of seventy- 
three per cent. During this period an amount of 
$365,193 was raised on this field and added to 
what was appropriated to India by our Board of 
Foreign Missions. The significance of this can- 
not be grasped until we realise that the average 
income of a family in the rural areas of India 
comes to about $4.50 a month. This is not a 
“ living wage ” on any decent plane of life, but to 
tens of thousands of people in their mud huts, we 
must go and get the pittance that they can give by 
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foregoing something additional in their meagre 
lives. The “ tens of thousands are not a figure 
of speech. At least ninety per cent, of our mem- 
bership in Indian Methodism are to be found in 
the villages. This means that somewhat more 
than 360,000 of our Indian Methodists are in- 
cluded in this class. If the Methodists of the 
United States of America should give at this same 
rate in proportion to their income, not only could 
the entire Centenary programme be easily financed, 
but the total requirements of the ill-fated Inter- 
Church Movement could have been largely met by 
our Methodism alone. 


ir B T Barley 
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It will be of interest to compare the total 
amounts raised on this field during the past four 
quadrenniums, — 1911-1923. The figures for the 
first three quadrenniums are as follows 

Total for quadrennium ending" 1911 Rs. 1,520,503 
,, ,, „ 1915 Rs. 1,703,077 

,, ,, „ 1919 Rs. 2,691,546 

The increase of nearly one million Rupees in 
1919 shows the impetus given by the Centenary. 
The figures for 1923 cannot be had until the end 
of this year. If due allowance is made for 
Malaysia and the Philippine Islands having been 
taken from the Southern Asia field in 1920, and if 
the 73 per cent, increase registered in 1919-1921* 
should be maintained to the end of the present 
quadrennium, the total amount raised in India 
during the current quadrennium should give us 
another increase of one million Rupees. 

Considering that this quadrennium includes 
the “ financial slump ” period, such a result should 
hearten not only India but world-wide Methodism. 

Sixty Millions moving Christ-wards. 

Our Methodism in Hindustan is more con- 
cerned, however, as to souls saved than rupees 
raised. 

No foreign mission field of the world has 
alTorded so many accessions to the Church as has 
India. This field was not entered by American 
Methodism till 1856, and is thus one of the 
youngest among our major fields of cflort. 

When the “ Central Conference ” of India 
was organized in 1885 (*'»nd subsequently put into 
the “Discipline” of our Church through the 
efforts of our India missionaries!, the total Christian 

• NOTH —llifs- fi»:ur*ni b»rr just iniMisli'-d ihroiigh our 

Il.urJ «>r Korrign Millions bi NV« York 
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Fkoto by F. C. Aldrich. 



Btshop Warne baptizing a group of Chamars in the Meerut 
district. 


community numbered fewer than 9,000. By that 
time the period of pioneering was over and the era 
of the mass movements had set in. By the begin- 
ning of 1900, Indian Methodism reported 111,654 
as its total membership. Then came the period of 
the most rapid growth, for the following twenty 
years were to see the greatest advance that any 
Protestant Mission has ever had in the history of 
missionary operations. In these two decades, the 
Christian community of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Southern Asia rose from 111,654 to 
421,646. 

This wave rose most rapidly towards the 
middle of the second decade of this century, and 
if at that time the Methodist Episcopal Church as 
a whole had heeded the call of India,^ — if she had 
understood the statements and assurances of her 
leaders in India, and responded adequately with 
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men and money, there is no question that Bishop 
Thoburn’s prophecj’ would have been fulfilled in 
his lifetime and !^piscopal Methodism in India 
have counted a million souls in its membership. 
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The watcf buffalo in his " element/' — the muddier the 
water, the hapf’ier the buffalo! 


What a record India has made in these past 
twenty years ! What grounds for faith and 
encouragement she has given to the entire Church 
in her missionary endeavours ^ Consider the 
nature and extent of this success in view of the fact 
that for sixteen consecutive years, 1904-1920, our 
Church in Southern Asia added by baptism 
ttuuitaUy an average of 30,215 people, or a grand 
total of 483.447 baptisms in the sixteen years. 
The reports of the Annual Conferences give us at 
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the end of 1922 a total Christian community of 
421,646 people, and we expect to report at the 
Central Conference to be held in December of this 
year (1923) a total of about half a million. 

Have " Mass Movements ” Ceased? 

Let no one suppose that Methodism’s oppor- 
tunity in India lies in the past. Great chances 
have indeed been lost, the harvest of the mass 
movements has only partially been gathered, but 
our greatest victories — if we will it so — are ahead. 
Here and there communities that have looked to 
us in vain have become disappointed, and their 
desire to enter the Kingdom has abated, but the 
voices of the thousands, calling us to “ come over 
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Tfii» mart and htj wife cannot read, recentiy ihey 
hecame Christtans. and nov their son and daughter, taught 
in the Methodist school, read to their parents. 
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.1 colporieuf «( /lomo. looking otvr his stock of books before 
starling out on the tlay's tcork. 


and help,” are still in our cars, the hands of the 
mviltitudes continue to beckon to us, and we are 
still compelled, for lack of pastors and teachers, 
to refuse baptism to multiplied thousands. It is 
true that Christianity is not the only champion now 
of the ” depressed ” classes among’ whom these 
movements have taken place, but neither “ re- 
formed ” Hinduism, which is so assiduousl)' culti- 
vating them, nor Mohommedanism, which is now 
bidding so widely for their allegiance, can do more 
than satisfy tcmporariK the deep desires and great 
needs of these millions. Social emancipation, 
economic uplift and educational advancement are. 
indeed, among their greatest needs, but these bene- 
fits can be based only on a spiritual regeneration 
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that nothing except Christ’s Gospel makes possible. 
The consciousness of this is certainly not well 
defined among these poor, ignorant and down- 
trodden masses, yet they have come to have a sense 
of this deeper need that no one has ever satisfied in 
the past or (outside of Christianity) seems able yet 
to meet. 


Fhffta hy Ji, T- Badley. 



A potter making waterpots: ftis ancestors three thousand 
years ago were doing it in just the same way. 


In the political upheaval that has followed the 
great war, India’s outcastes have had to learn to 
their sorrow and amazement that “ democracy,” 
“ self-determination ” or “ Swaraj ” (Home Rule) 
are not to be the right of the outcaste, if the 
Brahman has his way ! First dazzled, then dis- 
illusioned and finally despairing is the experience 
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sand of them at the meeting. Leaders of the neo- 
Hindu forces had learned of the gathering and 
their representatives were there in numbers, 
making their promises of help and pointing to netv 
doors of opportimit)’ to be opened to their 
“ brethren.” By invitation, some of our Methodist 
preachers were also present, and were asked to 
expound the principles of the Christian religion in 
its relation to the problems of the Chamar com- 
munity. This they did with great effect, despite 
the fact that the Ar>'a Samaj (the most aggressive 
of the neo-Hindu sects) leaders sought by every 
means to have the Christian preachers prevented 
from delivering their messages. 


it B T Badley 
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The outcome of the meeting was that the 
Chamars were most favorably impressed with the 
statements made by the Christians, A few weeks 
later this writer met the chief leader of the entire 
community of seekers, who said that his people 
were looking to every possible source of help for 
uplift and progress, — even to the political organi- 
sation of the Home Rule Movement, the National 
Congress. For himself, he had reached his final 
conclusion, which was that Christ alone could lift 
and save his community. This man, therefore, 
asked for baptism, with a view to seeking at once 
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The oxen go doum the tncUned. pltxwe, drau'tng /arge 
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Pheta by B. T. Sadley. 



A “ Chaudhri " or headman of the Chamar caste 
from among -whom Christianity has won so many dtsapUs 
for Christ. 


to lead his own people to take the same step and 
throw in their lot with the Christians. After two 
days of deliberation with him and the leaders of 
our Church in that district, he was baptized, and 
went forth at once with a holy earnestness to win 
his people. The latest report is that forty-six 
people of his community have just been baptised, 
and numbers of others are preparing for baptism. 

Not only in upper India but in large sections 
of the South India field and in parts of the Bombay 
Area there are important movements among such 
masses of depressed people. Some of these mass 
movements have been going on for years and have 
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INDIAN METHODISM'S EPISCOPAL 
AREAS. 


PISCOPAL Areas as they 
now stand were organised 
in Methodism’s India 
mission field after the 
General Conference of 
1920, when this field came 
under (he plan of the 
General Superinten- 
dency. The foreign mis- 
sion field does not possess 
anv more fruitful or re- 
markable territory than 
(hat contained in the four 
“ Episcopal Areas ” of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Southern Asia 

Without any further words of introduction, 
brief surveys of these Areas, furnished by the 
Resident Bishops, are given herewith. 

THE LUCKNOW AREA 

Bishop Frank W, Warnc, General Superintendent, 
Hesidence, L.ucknow, U.P. 

The Lucknow Area contains the original field 
occupied by the founder of the India Mission, 
Dr. William Butler, who started operations at 
BareiHv in 1S56, and in 185S, after the Sepoy 
Mutinv had been quelled, made headquarters at 
Lucknov, the largest city of upper India with a 
population of nearly 300,000. 




Geqgraphically, the Lucknow Area includes 
a large part of the province of Bihar, all the United 
Provinces (including the hill districts of Garhwal 
and Kumaun, bordering on the closed lands of 
Tibet and Nepal), and the eastern part of the 
Punjab. This territory contains a population of 
some seventy-five millions. There are in it 68 
towns and cities ranging in population from 15,000 
to 300,000 in which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has missionary work, including 64 educa- 
tional institutions, aside from village schools of 
various types. 

The Lucknow Area includes the most famous 
of the cities sought out by visitors and sight-seers 
from all parts of the world. These are Agra, 
Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Allahabad and 
Benares, in all of which save the last-named the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has important work. 
Our Church is not at work in Benares itself, but 



The district superintendent of Pauri district oil an 
evangelistic tour in the Himalayah mountains, fotloving the 
/amoiis fiJjjn'Hj roiUt to the Ifindu temples among the 
snowy peaks. 




A t'le'U! in the beauttful marble mosque of the Fort at Agra. 


has important evangelistic work in its vicinity, 
nhere on account of the large mass movements 
towards Christianity among the Chamar com- 
munity, many thousands of converts have been 
gathered during the past decade. This work is 
still young, but is full of promise for the future of 
our Church. 

Allahabad, which stands at the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, is the capital of the 
United Provinces. Here we have an English 
Church, for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, a 
Boarding School for boys and the district head- 
quarters. It was at Allahabad that the Central 
Conference of Southern Asia was organised in 
1885, and there also that the India Sunday School 




Union of this field came into being in 1876 under 
the leadership of Dr. T. J. Scott of our Mission. 
Allahabad is one of the great “ convention cities ” 
of India, and a place of significance to Indian 
Methodism. 

Cawnpore, the “ Manchester of India,” ^vith 
its cotton and woollen mills and its tanning and 
leather works of many kinds, is the most important 
trade centre of inland India. Methodist activity 
there dates from the early seventies. It soon 
became a strong centre of “ English ” work, which 
is represented there now by an English Church 
and a flourishing High School for girls of Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian parentage. The widely 
known “ Lizzie Johnson Memorial Church ” is the 
centre of a great work in the vernacular, supfjlc- 
mented by a Girls’ as well as a Boys’ Boarding 
School. In Methodist annals Cawnpore is noted 
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for its strong and aggressive group of Indian 
laymen, well-to-do financially, and during the years 
of the past making Cawnpore probably the greatest 
centre of lay activity in our Indian Church. 

The city of Agra, made world-famous by its 
unsurpassed “ dream in marble,” the Taj Mahal, 
has long been a seat of Methodist operations. An 
English Church was maintained by us there for 
many years, but for lack of a missionary pastor has 
had to be closed for the present. The city is the 
centre of important evangelistic operations which, 
with the help of the urgently needed men and 
money, can be made of supreme importance. 

Delhi, the capital of the Indian Empire, is 
also the headquarters of one of Methodism’s great 
districts in India. For many years now it has been 
the centre of one of our greatest mass movements 
in this field, — a work that calls urgently for re- 
inforcements. There are now more than 27,000 in 
our Christian community in the district. Delhi is 
to have the ‘‘ Butler Memorial,” a building to 
enshrine the memory of the great founder of the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India. 
Plans are also under way for suitable institutions, 
in which the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
IS taking a prominent part. 

This brings us, in our list of cities, back to 
Lucknow, the Episcopal headquarters for the Area, 
and world famous for the great defence of the 
“ Residency ” in 1857 under Lawrence, Havelock 
and Cohn Campbell. This is one of Jlethodism’s 
great centres of missionary operations in Asia. 
The two Colleges maintained by our Cluirch in the 
Southern Asia field, the Lucknow Christian 
College for men and the Isabella Thoburn College 
for women, arc both located at Lucknow. In con- 
nection with these there is a High School for g«rls 
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A man of Goi}, — veteran f'reocher in the fi'orth-^'est. tt-inner 
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and a Middle School for boys, both Mith the finest 
hostel accommodations attached. Here also is the 
great and flourishing Methodist Publishing House 
of the city, which has had an unsurpassed financial 
record during the more than sixty jears of its ex- 
istence. This Press publishes millions of pages of 
religious literature annually in five languages, and 
also prints the official organ of this field, “ The 
Indian Witness,” one of the leading Christian 
weeklies of India. Other penodicals are also 
printed here, including the “ Kaukab-i-Hind,” 
(Star of India). Sunday School lesson leaflets and 
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radius of twenty miles of Meerut durinjr the past 
thirty years, beginning under the leadership of the 
great P. M. Buck, makes one of the most glowing 
chapters in the annals of Methodism. These great 
movements both among the Sweepers and the 
Chamars have given Meerut district, though 
divided and re-divided on account of its growth, 
the largest Christian community of any district of 
our Church in India, — 35,000. 

Other cities such as Muttra, Aligarh, Budaun, 
Moradabad, Shahjahanpur, Sitapur, Hardoi, 
Bijnor, Roorkee, Muzaffarpur and Gonda are full 
of interest, whose history brings up such great 
names in Methodist annals as Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, Bishop E. W. Parker, J. L. Humphrey, 
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munity. Thus “Wellesley” and “Philander 
Smith College ” began their record-making career, 
and represent to-day the highest type of institu- 
tions for English-speaking boys and girls in this 
land, — an inestimable boon to missionary children 
for more than 40 years. A High School for Indian 
boys followed in due time, with a strong Hindu- 
stani Church. To-day Naini Tal fills a place in 
the Lucknow Area of prime importance. 

But with this enumeration of the cities of the 
Area, mention has not been made even of all the 
district headquarters, there being twenty-eight dis- 
tricts in the Area with a total missionary force of 
40 men and 39 women. The Christian community 
of 242,700 is rapidly increasing, the growth being 
held up only for lack of sufficient pastoral super- 
vision and educational facilities for the boys and 
girls of the communities that might be baptised. 
Missionary hearts have been breaking m the 
Lucknow Area because of the necessity of reftising 
baptism, year after year, to many thousands who 
knock for admission at the doors of our Church. 
And still the multitudes wait. And still our cry 
continues to be — “ How Long,^” 

The Lucknow Area has an old and estab- 
lished work in every line of missionary effort, with 
a growing body of educated Indian laymen and 
ministers. In self-support the Area has gone be- 
yond all expectations, the amount raised last year 
in bt^ncvolcnt and all other collections totalling 
1. 1 7. 330, an increase of 67 per cent, over the 
prevunis year Its edncationnl institutions are un- 
surpassed, its plant and equipment .are more and 
more becoming adequate to our needs. Its )'oung 
people crowd the schools and churches, while vast 
non-Christian populations are accessible ns never 
before to the message of Christ. Here the 






Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a most 
successful and expanding work. Our present 
successes have been built upon great achievements 
in the past, but the future is full of promise of still 
greater triumphs. With a reasonable support con- 
tinued from the Home Base while we still further 
develop our own resources in men and money on 
the field, and especially with a still greater out- 
pouring of God’s mighty spirit upon us, we shall 
move forward to the greater victories of the new 
day. 
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Scene at a bathing festivaJ on the banks of a " sacred " 
stream in upper India. 
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THE BOMBAY AREA 


Bishop J. W. Robinson, General Superintendent, 
Residence, Colaba, Bombay. 


the terminology- of the 
Episcopal 
Church this name is 
applied to that work of 
\ the Church found in 

’V Baluchistan, Sindh, Raj- 
putana, the Punjab, the 
W y* Bombay Presidency, Cen- 

fv -T'V India, the Central 

\\ ' } Provinces and the Berars. 

i ^ 1 It has an area of about 

1 1 YV\ i 825,000 square miles and 
a population of approxi- 
mately 87,000,000 people. As a matter of easy 
comparison, the Area is equal to fifteen states of 
Iowa, and its people would fill forty lowas to the 
present density of the population of that State 
As compared with some other parts of the 
work of the Church in India that in this Area is 
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comparatively new, and ne can in no uise be said 
to occupy the territory of the four conferences 
which comprise it Rather, these furnish the out- 
line we are trying to fill m Mam other missions 
are co-operating in the effort to evangelize this 
mass of people, but as perhaps the largest, and 
certainly the mission w-ith the most widely diffused 
work, the heaviest burden of responsibility for the 
evangelization of the Area falls upon us. 
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But while the work is comparatively new in 
most parts of the Area, rather remarkable results 
have been attained. At the close of the last year 
our statistical report showed vve had 2,097 organ- 
ized Sunday schools with a total of 73,306 regis- 
tered attendants; 451 Epworth League chapters 
with a membership of 11,905; 470 da^ schools of 
all grades with 13,066 pupils, and ministerial sup- 
port and benevolent collections for the year 
amounted to Rs. 1,30,071. During the year there 
had been 10,546 baptisms, and the Christian com- 
munity claiming relationship to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church totalled 107,025. Compared 
with the as yet untouched masses, these figures are 
very insignificant, but when compared with the 
difficulties we meet they are almost startling, and 
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A tutsstonary “ Ford ’* crossing the Maingariga river. 
Central Provinces, on four hoUoved-out logs. 


prove that the leaven of the Kingdom is beginning 
to tvork among the people. And the moral and 
spiritual effects of this leavening, not to be indi- 
cated in any statistics yet devised, are far more 
significant than those we report in figures. 

As is inevitable in a field the size of this Area, 
there is great diversity in the work. Pioneering 
on our frontiers covers much territor)’ and absorbs 
a considerable amount of our effort. Some of this 
pioneering is in the heart of the jungles of Central 
India, and is largely among Anumstic tribes. In 
the jungle stations of Baihar, Jagdalpur and 
Sironcha we are in touch with the great Gond 
people, and touch as well tribes that are vet more 
primitive. The response of these peoples in the 
centres named and their out-stations is most en- 
couraging. We hold it incumbent on missionary 
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statesmanship to sec that these aborifrinees are 
given the Gospel before they are absorbed in the 
enveloping Hinduism or won by tlic aggressive 
Mohommedanism that seeks them. 

An entirely different kind of pioneering is 
that involved in the \\(»rk along the northwestern 
frontier Afghanistan is a forbidden country (n 
both ('hnstians and Christian work, but t\e ttre 
camped at its \cr\ door, and voarly touch anfl 
teach thousands tvf its Mohommedan trilwsnien 
who come down from the rich Kandahar \’nll^y 
witli tltcir caravan loads of fruits f<»r shipment 
Chaman to the great cities of India. The sjiirilual 
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life of Mohommedanism is as sterile as the coun- 
tries it occupies, and work amonjj them is almost 
as forbidding as are the desert wastes of this 
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frontier. But in Chaman, within two mUes of the 
border, there is now an organized Church, with 
about a hundred and twenty-five members, and 
even the Pathan from across in Afghanistan is 
compelled occasionally to feel something of the 
influence and beauty of this spiritual oasis in a 
desert of fanaticism. In the Quetta Valley we are 
opening up several centres, and while the people 
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as a whole are not friendly, we do find the few that 
welcome os. Oor workers at times follow the 
military railway westwards the entire breadth of 
Baluchistan and even into East Persia, and there 
have been baptisms in several places, including; 
the line’s terminus, Du2dap, Persia, At this latter 
place, as well as at Chaman, numerous caravans 
converge from all Central Asia, and we look for- 
ward to the time when the generosity of some 
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friend of man w'ill enable us to establish hospitals 
and evangelistic work at both places to an extent 
that W’ill enable the merchants and travellers of 
these caravans to take back to their distant homes 
and countries an adequate impression of the things 
for which Christianity stands As seed-sowing 
places what better centres can be found tlian these 
frontier outposts* 




We have two large and fruitful mass move- 
ment areas. Gujarat, one of the garden spots of 
India, began to yield its fruit to us about twenty- 
five years ago, and in that conference we now have 
one of the best bits of mission work in the land. 
Sunday school work and village schools are parti- 
cularly good, and the average of collections for 
pastoral and benevolent purposes is perhaps higher 
here than among any of our other large com- 
munities in rural sections. While the crest of the 
mass movement wave has perhaps passed, there is 
a steady stream that is encouraging. In the east 
of this conference we are developing a splendid 
work among the Bhtls, an aboriginal tribe, and 
there has also begun a movement among caste 
people that has brought in several hundred con- 
verts. This latter movement is arousing severe 
persecution. 
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Schac\h<3\s of the Methodist school for hoys at HaifiNr, 
Central Provinces, acting a scene in an original ffoy 
featuring the of tlie (>eas(s. 


The Punjab is our most fruitful field, and the 
physical stamina of the people, their industry and 
keenness to acquire homes in the newly opened 
irrigated regions, their liberality in giving, their 
zeal in propagating their new religion, and their 
general attractiveness, give promise of splendid 
future extensive and intensive development. Raj- 
putana and most parts of the Central Provinces 
and Bombay conference territories are as yet re- 
sistant Here our converts are not coming by the 
households and castes, but by the ones and the 
twos But the field is being prepared by faithful 
work, and in due time the harvest will begin, as 
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has been the case in the past in our no\V fertile 
fields. 

Our seaport cities furnish at once our most 
difficult and our most important fields of effort. 
“ Bombay the Beautiful,” with its more than a 
million and a quarter of people, and Karachi, the 
grain port of the northwest, are within our borders, 
and up to the present we have done comparatively 
little to impress on their cosmopolitan crowds the 
message which Methodism has for men. How- 
ever, we see a change in prospect. In Bombay, 
with the aid the Centenary has been able to 
promise us, we are maturing plans that will enable 
us to take our rightful place among the Christian 
forces that are working for the welfare of the city. 
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•xorKntett m the city. 
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The remodelling of the old Grant Road Church 
now nearing completion, gives ns an evangelistic 
and social centre in a \'ery crowded part of the city, 
while sufficient funds are in sight to enable us to 
begin the development of a second centre at Sankli 
Street, a most strategic location, which will provide 


by <4. a’ H'liriigr. 



A great religious fair of the Hindus in the Central 
Provinces. The outcastes arc segregated on the near side 
of the sacred lake. 


a church home for t^vo vernacular congregations, 
school and workmen’s hostels, offices for church 
workers, residence for two missionary families, 
rooms for missionaries departing and landing, and 
other facilities for a really aggressive \vork No 
doubt in due time Karachi will be able to take a 
like fonvard step. 
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rt'JitPiIilUd and fttlai»ed Chnrth at Jnbbutpote fat the use of the 
llttgUsU'Spcaking community. 


other missions. We rejoice that day is now past. 
Aside from district training institutes for local 
workers, we now have Bible Training or Theolo- 
gical schools for our Hindi people at Jubbiilpore, 
for our Marathi people at Nagpur, for our Gujarati 
people at Baroda, for our Rajputana and South 
Punjab people at Ajmere, and for our frontier 
people at Quetta. For our better educated 
ministers of all India a Methodist Theological 
College, which gives instruction in English, has 
been established at Jubbulpore. These all need 
to be strengthened, and u’itli their improvement 
will come a great strengthenintr of the entire work. 


FhtH by Vt. C. !• Kiff. 



Bishop Robinson and the Chief Commissioner »n- 
5/)ccl»H|r the Mary Wilson Sanalonuin at TtJainua, 
Rajputana. 





THE CALCUTTA AREA.' 


Bishop F. B. Fisher, General Superintendent, 
Residence, 3, Middleton Street, Calcutta. 


Asia held in 1900 at Cal- 
cutta, Bishop Thoburn 
said : “ This city is 

geographically nearer the 
centre of the vast territory 
which we occupy than 
any other important town 
which can be named. 
Calcutta will probably 
continue to be the metro- 
polis of Southern Asia for at least a century to 
come.” 

This statement of Bishop Thoburn’s regard- 
ing Calcutta applies still more to the Southern 
Asia field as it now is, with Malaysia and the 
Philippine Islands detached. The metropolitan 
nature of the Calcutta Area is still more apparent 
from the fact that it contains two of the five great 
port cities of India, the second being Rangoon. 
In the early days, Bengal and Burma were linked 
together to make an annual Conference; to-day 
they are united to make the Calcutta Area. 

*KOTE:— Burma is not covered by ih«s sur^•ey as a separate 
boo1<let is to be issued for that field. 


EADING his episcopal 
address at the Central 
Conference of Southern 
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Not only is Calcutta the metropolis of India, 
but towards it are setting the great tides of popu- 
lation. Any study of the situation will show that 
the movement of the races in the Southern part of 
Asia is from the northwest to the southeast, from 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Afghanistan, the Punjab 
and Upper and Central India towards Bengal and 
Burma. Some of these lines of movement termi- 
nate with the coal and iron fields around Asansol, 
others end with the city of Calcutta itself with its 
population of more than a million inhabitants, 
(1,327,547 according to the census of 1921), while 
others pass through Calcutta down into the wonder- 
fully rich and fertile fields of Burma and the 


PAe/fi iy B, T. Badley> 



The house m the background ts the birthplace of the 
novelist, IF. M. Thackeray {xSii), Free School Street, 
Calcutta, 
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Malay Peninsula. This is what has made 
Rangoon already largely an Indian city, whose 
Indian merchants represent the most wealthy com- 
munity there. This also has made Calcutta the 
greatest centre of Hindustani-speaking people in 
the Indian Empire, there being in it, according to 
the government census, 464,756 people “ born out- 
side of Bengal,” which number, with their families 
unable to be thus classified, would bring the num- 
ber well over the half million mark. ” There is 
not a province of India with fewer than 1,000 re- 
presentatives here, and one of them (Bihar) has 
264,222, while another (the United Provinces) has 


Fhote hy B. T. Sadley. 



A typical Chatnar, — tanner and shoetuaker caste: 
photographed {n Calcutta where, ‘with thousands like 
him, he -works, going back to his home occasionally 
" up north." 
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Uniijue work in Ca/culfa,— a vittting triJh Chrillian 
$veeptrs ir?jo lirf oti top of one of the ^rrMt department 
stores of the etly. 


127,217.” The preat majority of these people 
speak Hindustani. 

Hut population, industries, trade and com- 
merce are not Hcncal’s only claim to greatness. 
It is true, in a special sense, that Rencjal has been, 
from the time uhen the West first touched the East, 
the leader of thotiphl and propress amonp the pro- 
vinces of India Her people have, on the whole, 
more eidture, a completer sjstcm of education, a 
larper number of newspapers and a hipher position 
in India's social, political, intellectual and spiritual 
world than those of any other province The 
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earliest reformers, educators, scientists and patriots 
were from Bengal. All this tends to assign Cal- 
cutta the leading place in Indian thought and life, 
and gives to its future the promise of still greater 
importance. 

Calcutta was discovered to Methodism by 
William Taylor, who, in 1870, amid difficulties 
almost inconceivable now, organised our first 
Church ; it was made great in Methodist annals by 
that peerless leader, administrator, prophet and 
seer of Indian Methodism, Bishop James M. 
Thoburn. These great souls left a permanent 
impress on the city and were followed by such 
great workers and builders as David H. Lee, 
Bishop J. E. Robinson and Bishop Frank W. 
Warne, To their sagacity, devotion and tireless 
energy as well as to the wisdom, faith and courage 


Ffiala Jy B. T, Badley. 



Hutal Bengal is dotted with these picturesque little Hindu 
temples. 
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SpriukUng “ holy ” ‘vattr on a goat btfort the priest 
{standing at t/ir right tn the picture) strikes off its head vith 
his tug, cun-ed knife: scene at Kalighat temple, Calcutta. 

of ihose who followed them, we owe the possession 
of one of tlie most remarkable plants for mis- 
sionary jiurposcs that any Chnrch holds in the city 
The spiritual centre is Thoburn Church on 
Dharamlala Street at its busiest and most valuable 
point. Here too arc located the Parsonage, the 
great Calcutta Girls* High School and the resi- 
dence for the missionaries at work among the 
women of the city. Further doun Dharamtala 
Street, on the cast side of Wellington Square, 
stands the far-famed Lee Memorial Mission uith 
Its superb plant, accommodating a school for 
nengah girls, a Normal School and Kindergarten, 
and furnishing the centre for a wide spread work 
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of evangelism among the Bengali women of the 
city. Still further along Dharamtala Street is the 
large building now to be occupied by the Collins 
Institute, an important high school for boys, with 
a hostel attached for the Christian students. A 
little further along this great thoroughfare is the 
centre for evangelistic work among men, both 
Bengali and Hindustani. Here is to be erected 
our new Central Church, on a site unsurpassed for 
the purpose in the city. South from this site, on 
Corporation Street, is the Calcutta Boys’ High 
School with its large and valuable property. At 
Beliaghatta the Lee Memorial Mission maintains 
an educational and evangelistic centre of great 
importance, while on Tangra Road are located the 
hostel for our Bengali Christian boys and a mis- 
sionar>’ residence for the district superintendent of 
the Bengali work. In addition there are several 
centres for vernacular evangelistic work. 

A prominent layman of Thoburn Churcli has 
turned over to our Mission a large property 'vltli a 
going concern, valued at $200,000, to be used as a 
Goodwill ” industries plant. This promises 
success to our Church in a new sphere of effort. 

The property most recently acquired is at 
No. 3, Middleton Street, which is probably the 
choicest site ever obtained by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in any city of India. This is in the 
best residence section of Calcutta, not far from the 
“ maidan ” (the great park of the city) and looking 
out towards the wtindcrful “ Victoria Memorial.” 
On this sjte is a commodious Inuhling of three 
storeys, accommodating the episcopal residence, 
the residence and offices of the General Treasurer 
ol the Board of Vorcign Missions ior Southern 
Asia, as also for the Crniral Treasurer of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society for this field, 



and furnishing headquarters for the Executive 
Secretary of the Centenary' Fonvard Movement of 
India and Burma. Additional space is rented. 






This property affords an ideal site for the proposed 
American Church, which will care for the spiritual 
interests of the large and growing community of 
American business men in the city, and doubtless 
afford a Church home for the many European busi- 
ness and professional men holding membership in 
various Free Churches whose needs are not met 
by the other Churches in Calcutta, The erection 
of such a Church and the securing of the right man 
as its pastor are imperatively needed if the spiritual 
welfare and progress of this large and increasing 
community are to be assured. Calcutta presents 
no greater immediate need or opportunity. 

But Calcutta is not the only centre where 
marked success has been achieved in the matter of 


Pkot9 by B. T. Badley. 



The Ihiuyiin tree, '.I'itli tl% aerial roots, is chttnictenstic 
of Missionary work m the viUapes has an unenJinj; 

charm. 






secttrin^ valuaWc ancj stntnbtc propcrt}*. One of 
the most sitina) tindcrcakin(;« of the Area i*; in 
Darjeeling', nhere we hat'e recently acquired the 
h»lI-iop properly now known .ts “ Mount 1 Icrmon," 
and where Xl»c foundations are heinp laiti of the 
new Queen's HiH School for daughters of mis- 


ritit tT ru’I MaJ/n. 



Bishop Fisher the cheque on one of the boundary 

^irioT* of " Mount Hernton," DarfeeUnf;, fliiis clojtn^p Uie 
deal that hroiiphl that property to the Jien/;al Conference. 


sionaries and girls of European and Anglo-Indian 
parentage. This site comprises 6o acres of the 
choicest land that the Himalaya mountains contain, 
adjacent to Darjeeling, and every foot of it high 
and looking out across the great mountains and 
valleys to the wonderful peak of Kinchinjunga. 




28,000 feet high, and to the long line of unbroken 
snowy grandeur running for scores of miles along 
the horizon and hiding behind them that monarcli 
of the world’s majesties, — Mount Everest. 

The Calcutta Area has always been a strong- 
hold of “ English ” work. The foreign born and 
Anglo-Indian community has always been large, 
and it was among these classes that Methodism 
secured its initial successes. Thoburn Cimrch, 
with its great auditorium, ministers to hundreds 
and is a spiritual pow’er-house in the metropolis. 
Plans for the American Church have already been 
referred to, and Asansol, where we have main- 
tained an English Church for many years, is 
another centre where an American Church might 
be organised, to provide spiritual shepherding for 
the Americans who are increasingly finding 
employment in the great coal and iron mines, and 
especially in the factories in that region whicli are 
introducing American experts, machinery and 
methods. Our Church has carried its share in the 
Union Church at Darjeeling for English-speaking 



These Jurnaces at Asansol, huHt by American engineers, 
hai-e replaced the older types. 





Iron castings in the Asansol district; foundries are abU to 
turn out single pieces up to tventy'five tons each. 


people, and ministers to small congregations else- 
where. 

The wonderful industrial development in and 
around Asansol is forcing new opportunities and 
problems on us, and emphasizing in a new way the 
relation of the Church to the entire industrial pro- 
blem of modem India. Some idea of the indus- 
trial wealth and expansion of that region may be 
gained from the statement that there is more iron 
ore to be had there than in the entire continent of 
Europe. Coal is being mined in great quantities, 
and the industrial development in that region has 
made that section of Bengal the greatest industrial 
centre in India. In the heart of it all Methodism 
has long been planted and is in a position to lead 
the forces that make for spiritual life. 

Evangelistic work in rural Bengal has never 
yet attained to very large proportions Even the 
oldest Missions have reaped meagre har\'ests in 
the villages. The time seems to be coming when 
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A modern plant in the Asansol 
American Una 



Iron Raitvay sleepers are turned out at the rate of 
s,soo tons a iceek. Indian Christian men and women 
labour in large numbers in the industrial region of Asansol, 
and are ?nuc/( in demand. 
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this will no longer be the case. The beginning. r 
of mass movements among the Santals have 
already resulted in hundreds of baptisms and, with 
the necessarj* equipment, our Church might be the 
leader in gathering the entire Santal community 
into the Church. Near Gomoh also a spiritual 
work of great promise has started, leading to many 
baptisms and clearly indicating that the masses 
have begun to move there. 

This is the situation in which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church finds itself at work in Bengal. 

The morale of the Bengal Conference was never 
so satisfactory' as to-dav. A high grade ministry, 


Fhfl» ty B. T. Bailey. 



The American tractor at Dr. Rabindranath Tagore's 
fartn {near Bolpur, Bengal) being explained to interested 
vtUagers by the Indian operator, a graduate of Cornell, 
iVeoP I'orfe. 
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with a strong and educated body of laymen, arc at 
last available for the great forward movement that 
has almost everywhere begun. So many young 
men of education and promise have joined the con- 
ference within the past two years, and the altitude 
of our student community towards Christian ser\’ice 
has recently undergone so marked change, tliat the 
common thought of the conference membership, 
whether missionary or Indian, is summed up in the 
expression — A New Era. 

P)i9t« iy D, T. Bailey. 



The Calcutta Area, facing unprecedentea 
opportunities to day, and vibrant with new life and 
energ)-, yet realises that the passing centuries have 
not changed the hope of humanity, and exclaims 
with the prophet of old — “ Not by might nor by 
power, but by Jfy Spirit, saitfi the Lord of Hosts/^ 


THE BANGALORE AREA. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, General Superintenflent, 
Residence, Bangalore. 

HE South India Annual 
Conference which forms 
the Bangalore Area in- 
cludes all that part of 
India lying south of the 
Bombay, Bengal and 
Central Provinces Con- 
ferences. It includes all 
of the great Madras Pre- 
sidency, a part of the 
Bombay Presidency, and 
the Stales of Hyderabad 
and Mysore, the two 
largest native states of India. 

The general shape of the Conference is that 
of a great tnangle with an area of 170,000 square 
miles. Within the Conference limits live 
57,207,000 people, most of whom speak one of the 
four great Dravidfan longues, I'ehigu. Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Malavalam. although there arc many 
Hindustani people in the cities and some Marathi 
folk in the north and north-west. 
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This population is roughly divided into the 
following religious groups ; — 

. 50,727,000 

Mohommedans 3 9IO 000 

Roman. Catholics and Syrian Christians 1,660,000 
Protestants . 910,000 

And others . 110,000 

Pi great population the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is responsible for the evangelization 
or ii.433>ooo. At this present moment we have 
won to faith in Jesus Christ a total of 67,899, which 
IS just about one in every 168. In other words, we 
ave Won less than 6/10 of one per cent, of those 
tor vvhom we are responsible and who will die with- 
out Christ unless we evangelize them. 


Photo by Btshof Ti, Lester Jw/M. 



In addition to the overwhelming mass of non- 
Christians still to be reached, the problem of 
evangelizing this host of unevangelized is made 
unusually difficult bv the language barriers or 
divisions. The multiplicity of languages in the 
Conference requires the duplication of schools and 
other institutions for training and the provision of 
a separate staff -of workers for each language area. 


Pkal« by Btihaf H. Lester Smith 



.1 class oj younfC feof-le TecciveJ into the Church at KoJar 
oil •' Children’s Pax " thts year 


An excessive number of missionaries and trained 
workers is thus absorbed in educational and train- 
ing institutions and a larger body of workers is 
required than would be necessary- in single 
language conferences 

We do work in a large waj in the Conference 
in English. Telugu. Kanaresc and Tamil and have 
some work in Hindustani 
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A third feature of the Area which increases 
the difficulty of the task is the scattered character 
of our work. Belgaum, Bangalore and Madras 
and Yellandu Districts are removed by distance 
ranging from 250 miles to 700 miles from the rest 
of the field. This fact further accentuates and 
increases the necessity for a duplication of institu- 
tions and missionary staff, since it is very difficult 
indeed to educate and train our workers at such 
great distances from their homes, even where the 
language barrier is not present, except in the case 
of the higher grade workers. 

These general difficulties and many others 
more local in character, confronted the missionaries 
of the Conference as they met in Joint Session for 
the Post Centenary Survey. 






Pktl» by Pnhif U, Lnfer Sttii. 



A bov of our mJuitrtcl school at Hijar, Deccan, inlaying 
silver on articles of guu oielal. 

The entire missionar)’ task of the Conference 
was thoroughly examined and all possible phases 
of the work careftdly considered in both committee 
and conference sessions A feu general conclu- 
sions were reached which will be of interest to the 
Church, I am sure. 

In our educational work it was decided that 
our minimum goal should be as follows • — 

First, we must have a High School for both 
boys and girls in each language area. In no 
other way can we possibh train leaders for our 
work and properK care for our Chnstian com 
munit} . 

Oiir present equipment is as foJJou s • — 

We have two EnglisJi High Schools m 
Bangalore which are both doing thoroughly good 
work. We have a fine Girls' High School in the 
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Telugu area at Hyderabad and, a little more than 
a year ago, organized our Telugu Boys’ High 
School at the same place. This new school is 
having a phenomenal growth in numbers, has 
already been recognized temporarily by the Gov- 
ernment and will be permanently recognized as 
soon as the buildings, now under construction or 
contemplated, are completed. 

We have a fine Kanarese Boys’ High School 
at Belgaum and have already made good progress 
in our plans for a Girls’ High School in the same 
place. 

We have not yet been able to make even a 
beginning upon our Tamil High Schools. 



Pupils of a priiiuirv school im a tillage of the Helgaum 
tlisirict. 
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Our program for Middle Schools provided for 
about double the number we have. Of these tiro 
are building ; the Girls’ Middle School at Raichur 
and the Boys’ Middle School at Madras. A third 
has been planned at Tuticorin for the boys. Land 


Phcl« by Btshef ti I ester Smith 



Articles of gun metal vnlh silver inlaid, manufactured by 
Methodist hoys at Bidar, Deccan. 


has been purchased but building has not been 
begun yet. It is thought possible to have the 
Tuticorin School take both boys and girls for the 
primary and early middle grades and the experi- 
ment will be carefully watched and carried as far 
as possible. In some of the other Missions in the 
South, co-educational Middle and High Schools 
are thoroughly satisfactorj’. The development of 
oiir other ^liildle Schools must an ait money and 
staff. 

Our training requirements are sadly incom- 
plete. We desperately need double the number 
of training schools for village workers and at least 
two higher institutions. At Kolar wc have the 



building for a good training school just completed 
and we hope it will soon be in operation. At 
Hyderabad the Bible Training Institute needs 
more money for building and staff to make it really 
function in the Telugii area. 

Our industrial educational program is pros- 
perous at Kolar. At Bidar and Gokak Falls we 
have started work which promises well. With 
sufficient means, we can have a line work estab- 
lished at each point, but at present the money is 
lacking. 

The Medical work of the Conference is in 
better condition than a year ago. The Woman’s 



The mduslruil plant at Gokak Falls, nt Ihc hoimds of 
the South India Confcretice. vbere the Methodist < hurch 
has an important ^eork alon/; iitodern lines. 
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Foreign Missionary Society hospital at Kolar has 
been re-opened and is doing fine. work. The 
General Hospital at Vikarabad is flourishing. 
The hospital at Bidar is being repaired, refurnished 



“ Bthic Jietiilers ” «/ the South JuJjii Conference, 
typical of the splendtd force uiaintained rii India hy the 
n’onifijj’i F(irr»p»i .t/i55iotiacv Society. 

and will soon be re-opened. In all tlie hospitals 
however, more csj>cciall\ at \’ikarabad and at 
IJidar, there is still need for more equipment anti 
a more adequate staff 

The evangelistic work of the entire Confer- 
ence is sadly iindcrmanncd in nil departments 
1 Jtcre is a crittcal shortage in both men and uomen 
missionaries and a serious lack <»f Indian utirkers 
The serious clKiracier «»f this shortage mav lie 
appreciated from the single fact that ue arc abso- 
lutely unable to leach and train our converts as fast 
as %\c have roccued them. U'o arc now working 
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Children of the " Ba&y Fold " maintained by the Woman's 

Foreign Missionary Society at Kolar, Mysore. 

against overwhelming odds in an endeavour to 
speed up our work so that we can catch up with the 
rate of increase. 

In conclusion however I would say that every- 
body is happy and joyously full of faith and 
courage. We have abundant reasons for thanks- 
giving. We liave had splendid additions to our 
property and equipment which are either completed 
or arc provided for in the appropriations of either 
the Board of Foreign Missions or the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, or both of them, at 
Hyderabad. Bidar, Vikarabnd, Raichur, Kolar, 
Belgauni, Madras and Tuticorin. "Wc thank God 
for these and take courage to believe that in due 
time our other necessities will be provided. 

In tlic second place the work is going with a 
splendidly victorious swing. We have ma.ss 
movements in every language area which are 
abundant evidences of the presence .and blessing 
of the Holy Spirit 
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riie first village <•/ l,omfioJi« hapiized recently by 
liishop ll. Lester SuiUh: the beghnnng of a most hopeful 
movement. 


This very year we have had an unusual move- 
ment of this kind amonc certain caste people, the 
Lambadis, in the Giilbarga District. The 
I.ambadis of this district are agncultunsts, and 
own their own lands and are a fairly prosperous 
and substantial community. They have had 
regular instruction for several \ears and finalh 
several villages asked for baptism. \\*hen I «as 
touring through the villages of the Deccan in 
Janunn' and Februars' of this year, I e.vamtncd 
them carefulh’, ,ind finding them qualified. I 
baptized five villages uiih their headmen, about 
^50 souls in all Other villages are now seeking 
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baptism, and as fast as we can train workers we 
will baptize them. These people are fully able to 
pay for their own schools and preachers. They 
are a recognized caste having the right to use the 
caste well, etc., and will be a valuable opportunity 
for the reaching of others in the caste groups. 

South India Conference rejoices in the 
glorious and victorious progress of the work of the 
Kingdom of God. Though there be difficulties 
and though there be tremendous obstacles, we are 
not downhearted. “ Jesus shall reign w'here'er 
the sun — Does his successive journeys run.” 

“ This is the victory that overcometli the 
world — even your Faith.” 

We believe in Christ, we press fonvard in holy 
confidence to His final triumph. 


THE LAND OF THE 
HUNDRED-FOLD PLUS. 

F Jesus Christ had started 
out on the day of His 
baptism to visit all the 
villages of India, and had 
gone to one every day 
from that time tilf nmv, 
He would still have 
before Him 48,205 
villages unreached. So 
some one has estimated. 
There are three-quarters 
of a villages in 

India: ficure it out. 

No ^\ondcr, then, that evangelism is taken by 
our Church to be the supreme issue in India. 
And, of course, our missionaries have gone 10 the 
villages. It is in the rural areas that the Chtrrch 
has grown most rapidly in this land In thr past 
ten years, Christianity has gathered in about a 
million converts, almost all frr»m the villages It 
is the work of es'angclism in the hitle towns and 
Surrounding h.amlets that will arr»»«nt for the t^'reaf 
growth of Christianity in India ’I he increase. 
accortUng to the tlecennial census made hi the 
government, shows that while the total f>t<j>ulatji»n 
of the countri has increased 1 per rent diinng 
the past rlerade. ihe gn»wth of the Chnsii.Tn com 
inunitN \\.\s been at the rate of a Os, jmt (tnt 
This IS mans times more rapid a growth than tliat 
of riiher llindnism «'r Mohommrdanism The 
stati»tirs id the go\rmmrnt as to the fhrisnan 
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community are always about lo per cent, low’er on 
the average than those of the Churches, for the 
enumerators in the government census are always 
non-Christians, and they bring pressure and perse- 
cution to bear on the poor and almost illiterate 
Christians of the villages, in order to keep the 
numbers of Christians as low as possible in the 
census. The growth of the Christian community 
in India during the past decade, according to the 
statistics of the Missions, would show' at least a 
25 per cent, increase. 

The Secret of Sacrificial Service. 

Evangelism is the watchword of a militant 
and victorious Church. Many leaders among the 


Phiio by B. T Bailey. 



4 Jyf>«ca! scene m bazaar f>rracfn>i^ »n an »pp<r India 
town, lleligioii is always the most inlereslinc siif>ifcl 
(in Indian crowd. 
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Hindus are asking, — “ Ho«’ can we adapt 
Hinduism to modern conditions, so as to make it 
meet the needs of a new India based on the ideals 
of democracy and social progress?” Thinking 
men among the Mohommedans are raising a 
similar question, — How can we interpret Islam 
so as to meet the requirements of the progressive 
new age, and keen our faith vital in the midst of 
conditions so din^ereni from those that existed 
when the Koran was written?” These are perti- 
nent questions, but religions that have to ask them 
and are compelled to make adjustments of such a 
serious nature, can of course have no time or 
strength for the real n)issionar>' task. We rejoice 
that our Christ is adequate to, abreast of, sufficient 
for and master in ever)' situation that has ever 
developed in the world. With Him as our leader, 
our great question is not “ How shall we save the 
Church?” but ” How can the Church save India, 
save the world ?” 

It is this consciousness of the unchanging 
truth of the Gospel of Christ, and this knowledge 
of the inherent superiority of its principles to those 
of anv other religion whatever, that gives to the 
Christian missionar)' an invincible faith. This 
brings the knowledge that there is a messo^e for 
India in the Bible which must be given and will be 
accepted. The missionar)- in India has no doubt 
as to the sufficiency of the Gospel or the power of 
Christ. This is what leads to a willingness on the 
part of thousands of missionaries to pour their lives 
out for India in sacrificial sei^'ice. 

Listen to Dr. Howard Somcn-ell. who last 
sear accompanretf (he 3founr Ei'vresr partv as the 
doctor in cliargc He said recently at a meeting 
of the London Missionary Socict) at Westminster, 
when offering himself for service in India ; — " 
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route for South India immediately after the Ever- 
est climb, I found a district containing a million 
souls, with only one doctor to look after them. I 
took ten days’ duty for the overworked doctor, and 
what I saw during those ten days of appalling need 
changed the whole course of my life. I know all 
the catchwords about ‘ dear brethren/ ^ darkness/ 
and so on, but the sight of the people themselves 
was very different. I could do nothing else.” 
What Dr. Somervell did not see from Mount 
Everest, he saw clearly on the plane of India’s 
desperate need. He was appointed as a medical 
missionary to Travancore. 

Aggressive Evangelism. 

For many years now the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India has had a Commission on Aggres- 
sive Evangelism, and this has kept the entire 
Church stirred up on this question of supreme 
importance. It has also arranged each year for a 
month of special evangelistic effort by our Church 
in every part of the field. The report of this 
special campaign month for this year has just been 
published, and some idea of the extent and 
significance of this work can be gained from a 
summary of the report : — 


Number of meetings held 

44,1.'C 

Number present 

.. 1,1GS,702 

Tot.il baptisms 

f).7.38 

Ciospcl portions sold 

81.134 

Tracts distributed 

fljf).n33 

Idolatrous .shrines destrojed 

C7.'. 

NumiKir of lajmen helping 

r.,0SQ 

Numl>er of da\s given b> ln>inen 

7,882 


If all the results could be tabulated, these 
figures \\ould be considerably increased, but even 
so, they "mdicalc something of the mncrnitiide of the 
campaign. And who can estimate the direct and 
indirect results that cannot Ik? reduced to figures? 
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A New Chapter. 

Some years ago the need and opportunity for 
special evangelistic work among the educated 
classes became so apparent that the Rev. Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones was given his whole time to develop 
this particular kind of work throughout this field. 
For four years now he has devoted himself to this 
task and has succeeded in opening up a unique 
tjpe of work. No missionary in India has ever 
before had such a vide hearing on the part of the 
educated classes. The students and professors of 
the great university centres, the professional and 
busine«:s men in the cities, Hindu and Mohom- 
medan leaders in social and political reform move- 
ments, and the large and growing cultured classes 
of the land have responded in a vonderful wav to 
the opportunities given them through Dr. Jones’ 
addresses and sermons to hear the Christian 
message interpreted to them fn the light of new 
India and in view of their national and individual 
needs. The messages given by Dr. Jones 
throughout the great centres of India have been 
constructive, sympathetic and brought down to the 
level of India’s everyday need in the realm of the 
social, moral and spiritual. They have liad as a 
background a broad knowledge of what is best as 
well as that which is weak in the great religions of 
India, and the personality of the speaker has been 
invested to the full in this effort to win India’s 
intellect for Christ. Dr. Jones’ ministrv’ has been 
so markedly successful that it may be considered to 
liave opened a new chapter in the approach of 
Christianity to the educated classes of this land. 
Some detailed reference to it will be of interest 
and bring encouragement to all who are working to 
bring in Christ’s kingdom. 



“ The most significant movement is not the 
mass movement in the viUages/^ says Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, " it is the mass movement in mind 
toward the Christian position. He who gets the 
thinking of a people will sooner or later get the 
people. Christ is capturing the thinking of India 
to-day.” He goes on to say : — 

” Nine years ago Dr. John R. Mott addressed 
a large gathering in the Victoria Hall in Madras. 
In the midst of the address he used the name of 
Christ and was hissed by the audience. This year 
in the same hall we had six nights upon one topic 
alone — Christ. The hall was filled and the last 



Thti man, trho vilh hti /ami/y vits hapthfJ a 
licit iilrrociv bent tttstruMr»iiil m 
/i/ly-/iv<* if> the l{tie-liareU JjilnVf. 
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nights packed, and for an aftermeeting several 
hundred Hindus publicly stayed for prayer, and to 
find peace of mind and heart through Christ.” Of 
another place he says: “The students of the 
Hindu College asked for a special address for 
them, and when asked what subject they wanted, 
replied — ‘ We want you to tell j'our personal 
religious e.vperience.* These students put off a 
cricket match to come to a lecture on Christ ” 

Hindu Tributes to Christ. 

Dr. Jones has found the political leaders 
equally interested in the life of Christ and the 
stor>’ of His crucifixion. He writes : “ Last 
Easter time the organ of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, the paper of which Mr. Gandhi was 
editor, published about four columns of matter for 
four weeks on the death of Jesus.” 

Dr. J. H. Oldham of the “ International 
Review of Missions ” was talking with Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Natarajan, when the latter said : “ Well, 
Dr. Oldham, it is veiy difficult for us to say where 
our Hinduism ends and our Christianity begins.” 
After quoting this, Dr. Jones relates the following : 

“ 1 was lecturing in Bombay, and the editor 
of the ‘ Indian Social Reformer ’ was the chair- 
man of the meeting. Tn h»s closing remarks he 
said : — ‘ I suppose the epitome of what the speaker 
has said is this. — that the solution of the problems 
of the day depends upon the application of the 
spirit and thought of Jesus to those problems, I 
am not a Christian, and you «ill be surprised to 
hear me say that I entirely agree wuh these 
conclusions ’ He went from iliere to preside at 
the All-India Social Conference This man is 
probabU the greatest thinker on social affairs in 
India, and he sees noua\ out but the Christ ua\ ” 
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“ A chief judge,” continues Dr. Jones, “ of 
one of the Native States (a Hindu) said to one of 
our audiences : — ‘ If to be like Jesus Christ is what 
it means to be a Christian, I hope we will all be 
Christians in our lives.’ ” 

On another occasion Dr. Jones was lecturing 
at the great new Hindu University at Benares, 
and a Hindu professor in introducing him said : 

I have been attending these public lectures, 
and my chief interest was in the personality 
concerning whom the lecturer was speaking. 
Young men, no other such personality as Jesus 
Christ has ever appeared in human history. I 
repeat it, Jesus Christ is the greatest character that 

hy B. T. Bedley. 



A fine sfectmcn of the ** sacred " Pipal tree (fcm 
reUf;iosa). The Hindus build shnties at the foot of vinnv 
such trees: note the teorshiffer in this eaie. 
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has ever appeared in our world. And we can 
begin this spring festival in no better way than to 
hear more about Him.” 

Christ, Reformer, and Regenerator. 

“ I know of no reform, whether in the moral, 
social, religious, economic or political realm, — if 
it be a reform and not a re-action — that is not 
tending straight towards the Christian position,” 
declares Dr. Jones. In line with this he tells how 
on one occasion the Hindus and Mohommedans 
of Palwal were going to have a public debate on 
the question of \vhich religion makes men most 
moral. They both agreed, beforehand, to leave 
out Christianity from the discussion, ” for,” said 
tliey, ” Christianity is head and shoulders above us 
both.” He tells also how a Mohommcdan student, 
in giving his address in the closing exercises of his 
college, said ; ” \Vc must studj’ the Bible. 

There are many things in our religions that need 
correction, and we must correct them by the Bible.” 
Then Dr. Jones adds: ” Jesus has changed the 
whole moral and spiritual atmosphere. He is 
forcing modification eveiywhcrc. But He stands 
unmodified. W'c have had to modify nothing in 
regard to Him in the clash of things in India.” 

” Some non-Christian lawyers.” relates Dr. 
Jones, “ were having a banquet in north India 
At the close thev were being entertained by a pro- 
fessional cntcriainer who made the company rock 
with laughter as he mocked the old gods and told 
funny stories about them. I le then began to mock 
Icsus Chnst A silence fell upon the company 
The silence turned to resentment, and then thev 
nngnK hissed him <»1T the st.Tge. They could 
laugh at tlie «tUl gods, hut not at fesus Christ " 
What a commentars is this on the now situation in 
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India, or this other that Dr. Jones gives : “ A life 

of Gandhi, put out by Hindus, is filled with refer- 
ences to Jesus Christ on nearly every page, and yet, 
as far as I remember, not a reference to Krishna 
or Buddha is to be found in it.” 


Can Hinduism be '* revived?" 

All these things speak of a new India and 
show that India’s attitude towards Christ and the 
Bible has undergone a far-reaching and funda- 
mental change within recent years. But we can- 
not yet claim that the attitude in India regarding 
the Church has changed. It is in process of 
changing, however, not only because India is learn- 
ing to value in it what meets her deepest need, but 
also because she is beginning to discount what is 
merely a temporary phase in its form or methods. 
At the same time the Church itself is consciously 
seeking to make such adjustments in its organisa- 
tion and affiliations as arc necessary to bring it 
more into harmony with national ideals. 

Side by side with all this distinct gain on the 
part of the Christian Church, there have been 
steady disintegrating forces at work against 
Hinduism. No one can deny that there has been 
a real revival of Hinduism in recent years, but the 
outcome of this revival is beginning to be per- 
ceived, by Hinduism itself, even if but dimly yet, 
is not what had been Iiopcd. Regarding this 
Dr. R. Stanley Jones has .a very pertinent word : — 

“ A revival is n pood thing if tlic system is 
based on ultimate spiritual and social facts, hut it 
may be its undoing if it is not Tt is extremely 
doubtful if Hinduism can stand a revival. 
Dr. Farquhar says* ‘ The revival of Hinduism 
has fieon accompanied hv a steadv inner decay.’ ” 



But whether Hinduism should undergo 
successfully a complete re-adjustment to modern 
thought and conditions or not, there is lacking in 
It the drawing power of Christianity. This is be- 
cause Hinduism, with many incrustations of philo- 
sophy and speculation, theories and ideals, has no 
dominant personality to hold the heart of mankind. 
“ I was talking with a gentleman of real discern- 
ment,” sa\s Dr. E. Stanley Jones, “ and asked him 
what he thought of Jesus Christ. ‘ Well,’ said he, 
‘ there seems to be no one else seriously bidding 
for the heart of the world except Jesus Christ. 
There is no one else on the field.’ ” 

Hon true it is that aside from Jesus Christ, 
humanity knows no one who universally draws the 
heart of man. How well India has shown the 
truth of Christ’s own words, — “ And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me,” Listen to 
the words of a Hindu professor, speaking as chair- 
man of one of Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ meetings at 
Allahabad : — ” The thing that strikes me about 
Jesus Christ is His imaginative sympathy. He 
seemed to enter into the experiences of men and 
feel with them. He felt the darkness of the blind, 
the leprosy of the leper, the degradation of the 
poor, the loneliness of the rich and the guilt of the 
sinner. And who shall we say He is? He called 
Himself the Son of Man, and also the Son of God 
We must leave it at that.” 

Blind " Globe-trotters " 

And yet there are people in Christian coun- 
tries, — apparent!) well informed and certainly 
well educated people, who profess and seem to 
believe that the impact of Christianity on India is 
negligible Visitors to this countrv rush through 
the land seeing the ” sights ’* in the great cities. 



avoiding missionaries, ignoring Churches, Christian 
schools, colleges, hospitals — institutions of all 
kinds — not taking the time to talk with people on 
the field who could give them correct information, 
— and then rush back to England or America and 
announce with the utmost assurance that Christian 
missions in India amount to nothing, that they 
themselves have been there and kjioxv, that they 
went through all the great cities and saw nothing 
of the work or people that the missionary reports 
tell about ! It is absurd, and still more so that 
many are ready to believe such talk. “ It is rather 
amusing, if not pathetic,” says Dr. E. Stanle}’ 
Jones, “ to read an article in the ‘New York Times’ 
by an American engineer, who spent five years in 
India, saying that ‘ Christianity is utterly without 
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innuence amonjj the Indian people to-day.’ He 
was a delcjjaie to the special session of the Indian 
National Congress at Calcutta in 1920, called to 
discuss the question of passive resistance. The 
ver)' movement amid which he sat had its inspira- 
tion from Christian teaching, for Mr. Gandhi said 
to the writer in an intcn'iew, — ^ I got my idea of 
passive resistance from Matthen 5 ; 3S, 39. It was 
the New Testament that fixed it in my mind.’ 
When Mrs. Sorojini Naidu, the great nationalist 
lecturer and poetess, sent a poem to the National 
Congress to be read, she chose for her title a verse 
of Christian Scripture ■ ‘ By love sen'e one 

another.’ ” 


India's Best Known Book. 

The statement is not too strong, that among 
those who can read in India the Bible is the best 
known book. It is also true that it is acknow- 
ledged to contain the standards by which men are 
judged. The most ardent defenders of Hinduism 
or Mohommedanism seek, at best, to prove tliat 
their religious books are as good as the Christian 
Scriptures, and that their spiritual guides are as 
worthy as the Christ The effort is never made to 
show that the> have a superior book or greater per- 
sonality than has Christianity. The standards, it 
is common!) acknowledged, are set bv the Gospel . 
perfection of character is reached in Christ. 
When the Non-Co operators wished to compare 
Gandhi with the highest and best, the) did not 
turn to Buddha, the^ did not think of Mohommed. 
the\ did not quote Krishna.- — the) spoke of Gandhi 
as being like Christ ' His trial was compared to 
the trial of Christ, his imprisonment to the 
crucifi.vion of Chnst. Millions have gone so far as 
to claim that he is an incaruatiou of Christ ' 



The sales and distribution of the Bible, and 
especially of the New Testament and the Gospel 
portions, have gone far beyond anything in the 
past. This interest in the printed word is 
showing itself all over India by the way in which 
the non-Christian newspapers quote the Bible, 
freely use its allusions, and even expect their 
readers to be familiar with its personages and 
ideals. 


Newspaper Evangelism. 

This has made it possible for our Centenary 
Movement to start a far-reaching work of news- 
paper evangelism. Brief Christian messages are 
inserted in about a dozen of the leading non- 
Christian papers and magazines. These messages 
give, in unqualified terms, the most definite 
Christian teaching, unhesitatingly claiming for 
Christ the supreme place as both Teacher and 
Saviour, and setting forth the New Testament ns 
the one guide and ideal for India in this great day. 
Not only arc these advertisements gladly accepted, 
the space being paid for at current rates (though 
several papers liave made special concessions 
owing to our “ noble purpose,” as one editor pul 
it), but other Mindu and Moliommcdnn papers, 
seeing our messages, have written. enquiring,if 
they too may not carr)’ these in ilieir columns. 
Meantime, a steady correspondence has resulted, 
giving the Iixccutivc Secretary of the Centenary 
Movement an unprecedented opportunity of get- 
ting and keeping in touch with earnest souls all 
over this land. The \carning and heart-hunger 
on the part <if educated Indian \oung men thus 
revealed, makes one long u, have his entire time to 
follow up this type of personal work for the 
.Master 





The Triumphant Christ. 

Jndia is not only responding to the appeal of 
Christ but is accepting Him as teacher, guide and 
Lord, 'riic land is full of disciples of His who 
arc not yet ready to break with caste and sacrifice 
property and social position. “ When a man can 
stay in his home and be a Cliristian,” says Dr. E. 
Stanley Jones, “ then the task of Christianizing 
India will be simplified. A Hindu said to the 
writer : ‘ When that day conies, it will be easy for 

Christianity.’ Holland (the Rce. W. E. S.) gives 
this illuminating incident: He overheard two" 
Hindu students arguing the question of caste. 



The Rev. G. Gershoni (o« the right), district siiperni- 
of the lielguinn district, mth the workers of one 

circuit. 
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One nrpuc’d t!iat it was a good thing. The other 
turned to him in surprise and saitl : ‘ IJut you say 

that, — \ou who arc progressive in your ideas?’ 
‘ Ves,’ replied the other. * I do, for caste is the last 
trench ue arc holding against Christianity. Von 
know t’oiirsclf that if it «erc not for caste, practi- 
cally every slurieni in this hostel nonltl be Christian 
before morning.’ ” 

Surely India is on the eve of coming out and 
accepting Christ. The millions are not ready yet 
to receive baptism or join the Church, but thev are 
considering the step. Let us close by referring to 
some very striking meetings that Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones conducted in South India recently. He 
writes ; 


“ I bad vcrii-x <>f mt'ctmtj'* fur (ditc.itc‘(! n«m- 
CiirisUsxti'. in sanou'. plicc'*. I bad fift for 
lime lliat 1 might lo if} « nrw nn-ihod in dc.nJing 
with them. .\t T. ws* lia<l lanjc of non- 

Christians mil, probabl) a ihmivand each night. 
The hist nigJit f put this up to them .* ‘ I w ill Iea\e 
the question of baptism lo }<vur con^ciences, but v\ ill 
}ou here and now accept Jesuv Chrisi as sour Lord 
and .Nfasicr, openi) and lH*forc all, and will jou 
begin a Christian life? I a'-Kcd Ihose who would 
do this to stav at the clo>e anti mecl me in a room 
at the back. T is a sxr}' orthodo\ ffindii cil} and 
I wondered hotr m.in> of them would do it f 
espcitcd four or fisc to respond. To im surprise 
1 found a hiindrcil Hindus there. 1 lold them how 
to .iccept Christ, how to put tlic h.'ibits of prs}er 
and Rible study and sersicc into their Uses. I 
asked them to repeat a praj'cr of confession and 
surrcncrer after me sentence b\ sentence. They 
did so \ few months before the whole city was 
stirred o\er the baptism of a girl, and here were a 
hundred Hindus openK and frankly accepting 
Christ as their Sasiour and Lord. Out of this 
number 1 do not know how many will be baptised 
We ha\e formed a class of them to help them lue 
the new' life \ Christian judge is taking the 
class.” 
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This remarkable meeting was folloived by 

another equally so at R ® 

the Non-Co-operators was going on at sa 
time, Mhich Dr. Jones had been asked to “^re^s 
but had decided not to, as it was his last 
in the place and he wished to have an 
meeting. He says : 

“ In spite of the other meeting ffoinsr on, uc 
hdd the hall packed aRain, and m response to mj 
in\ltat\on to surrender to Christ we had aboii , 
of the finest men in the audience stay for the after- 
meeting: some of these were lav^yers an o 
substantial business men. How manj of these wi 
ultimateK be baptised I do not knovy, but it was 
fine to see them publicly lake their stand or 
Christ.” 


“ The Kingdom is coming, — O tell >e the 
stor)’.” We are telling it, and there is great joy in 
our hearts. The same Christ is our leader has 
led and triumphed among the nations, and He tu 
not fail nor be discouraged, for He is to reign . 
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The Outcastes' Exodus 
hy Bishop F. B. Fisher, 

They come, the men of sorrows come; 

Along the toilers’ dusty road, 

Forsaking superstition’s load, 

Escaping slavehood’s bitter goad, 

In faith they come. 

The> cornel the care-worn women come; 
From out the hovel's prison door, 

The smoke-slatned walls and mud-dung floor, 
Bowed down in grief and sorrow sore, 

In hope they come. 

They come! the naked cliildren come; 

Already weary, having toiled. 

But eager, hopeful, bright, unspoiled. 

Though born in squalor, souls unsolled. 

They, chlld-likc, come. 

They come! the waking millions come; 

Tliey see the cross where Jesus died, 

Behold the wound-print in His side, 

They turn to follow this dear Guide, 
Redeemed, they come. 

They come ! w'ho greets them as they come? 
Shall sons of God, touched from above, 

Like palsied priests, unworthy prove? 

Oh, let us rise in Christ’s great love, 

And. bid them come! 
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AW ilitnijs Itavc rcccntf)* 
iiappcncd in Itulia, nncl 
many mure* an* yet to 
oemie i<» pass. 7'hc re* 
action oi ilio national 
tHilitical situation on tlic 
ii/e ami ncuvMies of the 
Christiati Clnircli have not 
set licen .satisfactorily 
rstimairti, for liiey nn* not 
jet fully nnclerstood. 

Some thintis, houever, 
arc clear an<l amonjj tliem this, that a radical 
adjtistinent mttst he made m tin* realm of authority 
an<l control. A larjjer measure of autonomy must 
1)0 f)n>vided for this field of Methodism's life and 
effort and for other “ foreii;ii *’ fields. 

'Phis does not mean that Inrlian Methodism 
wishes ti) become independent of the Home Uase 
It may f)e possible to find, hero and there, an 
Indian radical who woiihl stand for complete 
separation and autonomy, but this does not repre- 
sent the situation, cither as to the missionary 
clement or oiir Indi.in leaders 

What is *' The Next Step?" 

Witli regard to the further development of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the foreign fields 
the question has been raised as to whether our goal 
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sliould be national Churches independent of the 
American Church, or a world-wide Church witli 
organic unity assured. This issue has been joined 
particularly by the publication of Dr. Paul 
Hutchinson’s “ The Next Step ” and Bishop 
Neely’s “ The Methodist Episcopal Church and 
its Foreign Missions.” Various articles on the 
subject have appeared, and, as General Conference 
draws nearer, the number of such articles will pro- 
bably increase. The subject is already on the 
“ Agenda ” for the forthcoming Central Confer- 
ence on this field, and 'unquestionably this will be 
among the important .questions to which the 
General Conference of 1924 will have to give a 
clear reply. ' - 

It should not be wondered at that the 
“ foreign ” fields are not content to remain 
'* foreign ” permanently. As long as they are just 
this, they are merely appendages to some distant 
ecclesiastical organization which has its " Base ” 
at “ Home,” and controls by a long arm of 
authority. In the beginning of things this was not 
only inevitable but desirable, but as a permanent 
plan of action it was sure to raise, as it has raised, 
difficulties. 

Despite such a re-actionary book as Bishop 
Neely’s, one can sense throughout Methodism a 
definite opposition to the breaking up of an organic 
Methodist Episcopal Church by the formation of 
independent units based on national lines. Some 
have taken satisfaction in the course adopted by 
Japan when she became " independent,” but the 
precedent is not suited to the needs of the Church 
as a whole. There is, however, no alternative to 
the course adopted by Japan, unless the Constitu- 
tion and practices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church can be so modified as to permit to growing 
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iVhai principles iviU govern Methodism m her international 
polity as she deals svilh the new India? 
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national fields a life of self-expression and control 
consonant with their development. 

In other words, Methodism in India has 
reached a stage when the share she has had in 
shaping her own course during the past no longer 
suffices, and, indeed, is no longer in keeping with 
her welfare and dignity. Even the increase of the 
powers of the Central Conference granted by 
action of the General Conference of 1920 will not 
suffice. This should not be surprising when it is 
remembered that in the supreme legislative body 
of the Church the representation of our Southern 
Asia field representing a Christian constituency of 
more than half a million, was in the proportion of 
one to forty in the 1920 General Conference. 
Moreover, in a body constituted and conducted as 
is our General Conference, meeting in a land on 
the other side of the world, a foreign field must 
undergo severe disadvantages, in addition to the 
utter inadequacy of its numerical representation. 
As a matter of fact, a very small percentage of any 
foreign delegation ever gains the floor of a General 
Conference. This is not reflecting on the men 
who have represented Southern Asia, or any other 
foreign field, and doubtless their personal influence 
and their voice in committees and sub-committees 
had weight, but no field can be content with such 
a subordinate place as this. This is true especially 
in view of the great issues involved, for it is the 
General Conference that legislates for the Church, 
determines what is to go into our book of “ Dis- 
cipline,” elects our Bishops, shapes our polity and 
settles all the major matters that can come up for 
decision by the Church. 

India Not Ultra Radical. 

In India this question has taken on very large 
importance because of the great national move- 
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ment which has now jfone into ever)' part of this 
land and is destined to result in due time in the 
establishment of Home Rule, This is the ambi- 
tion of all political parties, and this is the plan and 
intention of the British Government. The influ- 
ences of this neu national consciousness and 
purpose have vitally affected the Church in India, 
bringing in the time when new and definite steps 
towards self-determination for the Indian Church 
must be taken. Conservatives in America, or in 
India itself, may regret this, but there can be no 
doubt that General Conference will be faced with 
the question of granting a larger measure of 
autonomy to the major foreign fields, — certainly to 
India. 

A fen opinions from some of our well known 
Indian men in the various Areas are here given, 
that we may have their own voice in this matter. 

Autonom) m the Indian Church is a two- 
sided affair. The Church at the Home Base should 
be prepared to transfer as much authoritj to the 
Indian Church as the latter can lake o\er. This 
de%oUtlion cannot be immediate, but it must keep 
pace with the jrrowih and development of indi- 
genous leadership The final goal should be to 
make the Indian Church independent of foreign re- 
sources of men and monei. The relation of the 
foreign missionaries should be that of lenders and 
iidoserj and not that of masters nrul d<rei.fi>rs, so 
that the Indian Christians shall be trained and 
prepared by them for autonomy. To be self- 
centred and unwilling to trust capable Indian 
Christians with positions of responsibility will be 
suicidal to the entire missionary work. 

On the other hand the Indian Christians should 
not so much liamt as deserve autonomy. They 
sJwxiW be jocreasingji in asuimtng the 

financial and .ndministratite responsibility of their 
Church 1, for one, feel that we cannot honorably 
cJ-iini n I oice in Church matiers unless and tinti} 
we shoulder the burden of responsibility. To this 
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(i) i?ev. D. if. Butler, Chandausi (a) Rev. Yustt' 
Dhanjt, Baroda (35 Rev. Robt. John, Bulandshahr (4) Rev. 
J. Devadasan. BareiUy (5) Rev. &■ Mrs. J. R Chitambar. 
Lucknow (6) J?ej» G. L. Lorenzo. Lucknow (?> Rev. L. B. 
Chatteqi, Calcutta (8) Rev. Entrnaituel Siikh, Buxai 
(9) Rev. G Gerthont, Belgaum. 
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“ Autonomy must f>c broujilit about, and the 
siartin" point is jbe local Cburibcv These must 
ha\c autonctmy in finance, manatjcmenl of their 
affairs and choice of pastors. Frmision shoutd be 
ntadc for a j»cnoral IJoard of (local) Churches. .\t 
present, cvanfjclism. Church mana;;ement and con- 
ferences are ‘ missionarj -centric. ’ \Ve can't be 
ruled from beNond the seas,” 

Faqir Cm\M). 

” Considerinij the question from all points of 
\ic\\, 1 have come to the conclusion that self-deter- 
mination In the near future should be our atm. It 
is but natural. Too much interference on the part 
of parents leads the ijrown up children to resolt ; but 
parcnt.il advice and j^idance in soh in/j deep pro- 
blems will alwajs l>c wckomc and beneficial.” 

A. Rshim. 

Xcle — \ nuratxf of oibos •ere arteii to roBinbute lo ihir lympo- 
iiiim, but, for ooe rejson or aooibet, failed to tio m. 

These sentiments, with varying shades of 
opinion, represent the younger generation of our 
Indian leaders in the Indta of to-da>, and the 
probabilities are that such feelings will gain 
strength and find netv e.vpression as the years go 
by. The erj ten \ears ago used to be, — ” We 
don’t wish to be controlled bj the missionaries*"’ 
That was the individual speaking out, showing the 
growing spirit of personal independence Now it 
is the educated group within the Indian ChurcJi 
speaking, and their demand is, — ” The Indian 
Church must not be go\erned, its policies deter- 
mined and its Bishops appointed from across the 
seas F’ A few \ears hence, the rank and file will 
become articulate, demanding self-determination 
within the Church For the present, conservative 
elements are still markedlj evident But the 
problem is before us, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in India is demanding a solution 
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Is India “ foreign " in a World-wide Church? 

If Indian Methodism must pay the price in 
order to stay within the fold of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, so must American Methodism 
pay the price if she wishes to retain organic union 
with the great and growing branches of the Church 
in this “ foreign ” field. In the first place, why 
should such a field be “ foreign?” If there is to 
be one great Church, why is India more “ foreign ” 
than America? To the Indians, America is very 
“ foreign,” — hopelessly so ! Can we not have a 
world-wide Church, in which each nation takes its 
rightful place, contributing its full and peculiar 



t>i fixfiari /)istrul SuffeniitcnJent, Hic ]*. I). 

I’lulUps: »( Utinor. nu( in fhe mission oxcart on t» 

riiiiml of qinirlvrly conjetences. There are nov sixteen 
liuliiin Stiperhilcinleiit< on this fielJ. which it of the 

total. Their nuiithvr i« 
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share to the whole, and helping to mould the life 
and destinies of the one common Church? Bishop 
Neely in his recent book replies definitely in the 
negative. It is not conceivable that in this attitude 
he represents the thinking of American Methodism. 
India would rather believe that Bishop Bashford 
voiced the thought of our Church vihen he pleaded 
against breaking up Methodism into separate 
national units, each going its own way. Bishop 
Neely vigorously opposes the notion (voiced by 
our Bishops resident in Asia) that there is a “ rapid 
development of our ^^ethodist Episcopal Church 
into a world'Wide organization.” He maintains 
that if this were the case, it would lead to disaster 
for our Church, and holds that a world Church ” 
is undesirable and dangerous, that it could not 
exist and continue to maintain true democratic 
principles, but would become an ecclesiastical 
autocracy such as we have in the Roman Church 
tO'day and would menace the independence of 
Methodism in America. If Bishop Neely is 
correct in this conclusion, or if this should be the 
real thought of the General Conference of our 
Church, there can be no question but that India 
must ultimately seek separation from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. If things are to continue as 
they now stand, there is not a sufficientU good out- 
look for the rising generation of Indian patriots 
who are beginning to assert themselves. Tliey 
have no quarrel with the past, but the future cannot 
be shaped according to it 

The Ultimate Issue, — Leadership 
The crux of the matter is reached in the issue 
of leadership. It would pro\e our Church in India 
hopelcssh dead if. at the time of the great national 
awakening, wlicn the entire land is preparing for 
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and moving towards Home Rule, the Church 
should be indifferent in the matters of independ- 
ence and self-determination. 

It is the success of the past that has brought 
our Church in India to the strength and vision 
which now make possible a vitality and self- 
e.xpression that tell of life and hope. In this 
supreme hour in India, it is only India’s sons and 
daughters who can bring about the greatest things. 
They need help, they require guidance, but they 
are the really potential agents in this situation... 
The hope of the Church must, more and more, be 
in them. They do not wish to get rid of the 
foreign missionaries : they realise that for many 
years to come, a support from outside will be 
necessary, but they do not think that this fact 


T'holo bv R. T, Radley. 



\‘rcinUtui; iiiii/ ili'itrihuling I hrisluttt traits the tinv 
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should interfere with ,SyTs 

cause of bringing into ext celf-nropagating 
possible a strong. =<=lf-support.ng self prop g 
and, only then, self-respecting Church. 

Recent years hnvc tended to make for^suaine^ 

relations hewcen Indians Church in 

land, but in the ^'ctliodist -p P 
India the ties of “pfendid spirit that lias 

been strengthened. P between Indian 

weTod and pray Torthe eZing of .he Kingdom. 
The Church of the Brotherhood 

Some "'‘y. Why ' shouirthia" Church b^^ 

s^.a&\fcn\%acial^nesl Will Its mem^^^^ 
ship be restricted to people '\„a,or? This 

the foreign missionar) Indian Methodism. 

is not thl hope entertamed by ind 

The Church in India mns ha ,,, t 

affords, plus the wo elements, blended 

loves her can bring. . Motherland, viH 

by love and in India,— a Church not 

together serve *he ntotilded from within 

controlled from i . ] siting for a new 

The Church 

world wherein dwelle her bright skies, there is 
broad plains, “"d hCT„,herhood of the new world 
being fashioned furnished by the Son of 

—made on the pane , . bring it into 

Man. He Himself He is 

being and f ““P® horizon : He is supreme 

;'^rhSon of the world 
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